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SCHOOL  SUPERVISION, 


By  Superintendent  Levi  S.  Packard,  A.  M., 
of  Saratoga  Springs. 


Mr.  Chancellor  and  Members  of  the  Convocation  —  Had  one 
of  us  stood,  as  the  skilled  geologist  may  in  theory  now  stand,  watch¬ 
ing  from  some  prominent  post  of  observation,  one  of  those  mighty 
and  wonderful  transitions  which  have  written  themselves  so  indel¬ 
ibly  on  the  face  of  our  planet,  I  am  sure  that  the  feeling  of  awe  at 
the  operation  of  the  great  forces  and  the  movements  of  the  stupen¬ 
dous  changes  going  on  around  us  would  have  been  strangely  mixed 
with  the  questions  :  What  is  to  be  the  result  of  all  this  ?  and  what 
is  to  be  the  product  of  these  strange  evolutions?  And  if  so  stand¬ 
ing  and  so  viewing,  excluding  for  the  time  our  knowledge  of  a  God, 
one  of  us  were  asked  to  point  out,  name,  describe  and  discuss  the 
limits,  prerogatives  and  duties  of  the  supervising  and  directing  power, 
would  not  our  mind  have  sunk  in  utter  weakness  at  the  demand  ? 
Would  we  not,  in  looking  upon  this  apparent  chaos,  be  ready  to 
exclaim  :  “  So  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and 
flies  of  every  wind  that  blows  ?  ” 

So,  my  friends,  from  a  similar  stand-point,  with  similar  surround¬ 
ings,  and  with  similar  results,  are  those  of  us  who  are  called  to 
occupy  positions  of  responsible  and  important  labor  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  this  State  • —  called  to  survey  and  examine  the  chaotic 
and  wholly  unsatisfactory  condition  of  its  educational  system.  What¬ 
ever  jealousies  between  different  parts  of  our  system  may  have 
existed  or  now  exist ;  whatever  attempts  to  build  up  one  kind  of 
work  at  the  expense  of  pulling  down  another  may  have  been  made 
or  may  be  made  ;  whatever  struggles  for  personal  gain  or  personal 
fame  may  have  been  made  or  are  now  being  made  ;  all  are  subordi¬ 
nate  to  and  grow  out  of  the  greater,  the  more  weighty,  the  real 
question,  viz.:  Who  or  what  shall  be  the  final  supervising  head  and 
power  of  the  vast  work  of  educating  the  great  Empire  State.  And 
until  that  issue  is  squarely  made  and  finally  settled,  we  must  expect 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  forces  at  work  within  us,  and,  I  might 
add,  from  the  very  nature  of  human  nature,  that  these  jealousies, 
hostilities  and  struggles  will  continue  ;  and,  continuing,  they  will  be, 
as  they  have  been,  greatly  injurious  to  the  work  which,  as  educators, 
we  are  called  to  perform. 
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It  is  not  my  duty  alone  to  provide,  or  the  province  of  this  paper, 
perhaps,  certainly  not  now,  to  propose  a  remedy  for  the  present 
existing  system  of  inharmonious  educational  work.  I  simply  remark 
here,  that  I  believe  the  plan  presented  to  onr  last  legislature,  par¬ 
tially  carried  and  finally  killed  in  this  chamber,  to  be  both  just  and 
good.  I  wish  it  had  become  a  law.  I  furthermore  believe  that  until 
that  law  or  one  which  shall  embody  the  same  is  placed  upon  our 
statute  books,  our  great  State  will  continue  to  receive  but  inferior 
returns  for  a  heavy  investment  in  an  educational  form  —  by  courtesy 
called  system  —  disjointed,  and  in  almost  no  sense  subject  to  and 
directed  by  a  judicious  and  well-adjusted  plan  of  school  supervision. 

School  Supervision. 

The  term,  as  I  understand  it,  is  but  the  name  of  a  vast  and  grow¬ 
ing  field  of  the  most  important  labor ; —  labor  which  runs,  or  should 
run,  like  a  massive  chain  of  gold,  from  the  minutest  efforts  of  the 
humblest  teacher  in  the  smallest  school,  not  over  and  above,  but 
through ,  common  schools,  academies,  normal  schools  and  colleges,  on 
and  up  to  the  highest,  last  and  central  supervising  power  of  the 
State.  Let  us  examine  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  various  school 
officers  of  the  State.  First,  do  district  trustees  or  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  exercise  the  functions  or  perform  the  duties  of  school  supervis¬ 
ion  ?  'No  ;  those  bodies  by  virtue  of  the  law  creating  them  are 
legislative,  and  generally  that  only.  Do  school  commissioners  exer¬ 
cise  the  functions  or  perform  the  duties  of  school  supervision  ?  Ho  ! 
fairly,  no  !  Why  ?  First.  The  office  is  the  smallest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  public  at  our  annual  fall  elections.  Standing  as  it  does 
at  the  last  end  of  the  gross  political  ticket  of  either  party,  it  too 
often  begs  for  a  candidate,  and  elects  him  because  no  one  else  wanted 
the  office.  I  can  no  more  aptly  or  justly  describe  this  feature  of  the 
office  than  to  use  the  words  of  one  who  had  filled  the  office,  when  he 
styled  it  “  the  small  coin  of  political  exchange.”  Such  an  office, 
with  some  noble  exceptions,  does  not  persuade  into  its  service  men 
fitted  or  willing  to  perform  the  duties  of  school  supervision. 

Second.  Very  few  men  accept  the  office  as  a  substitute  for  other 
business.  The  majority  of  school  commissioners  accept  the  office  in 
addition  to  other  business,  whose  claims  at  once  disqualify  them, 
however  well  fitted  or  willing,  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties 

Third.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  the  best  man  in  the  State  to 
hold  the  office  of  school  commissioner  as  now  extended,  limited  and 
paid,  and  in  any  perceptible  degree  perform  the  work  of  school 
supervision.  I  here  quote  from  an  article  found  in  the  Educational 
Journal  of  May,  and  written  by  an  ex-school  commissioner.  He  says : 
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“  But  the  most  faithful  and  zealous  of  these  officers  can  do  scarcely 
nothing  in  their  capacity  as  superintendents.  A  visit  of  an  hour  or 
two  at  a  school,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  teacher  and  pupils, 
that  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  the  face  of  the  commissioner 
will  not  again  be  seen  in  their  neighborhood,  and  a  knowledge  ot 
the  commissioner  that  when  next  he  calls  another  teacher  will  be  in 
the  school,  and  that  in  reality  it  will  be  a  different  school,  absolutely 
prevents  any  beneficial  effects  from  the  visit  when  made.”  *  *  * 

“Usually  he  calls,  talks  a  few  moments  to  the  scholars,  and  drives 
on  to  the  next  school.  In  short,  the  whole  thing,  at  best,  is  nothing 
less  than  a  farce.”  These  words  from  one  who  knows  the  truth  of 
what  he  affirms,  but  confirm  my  own  assertion,  viz. :  It  is  simply 
impossible  for  the  best  man  in  the  State  to  hold  the  office  of  school 
commissioner  as  now  extended,  limited  and  paid,  and  in  any  percept¬ 
ible  degree  perform  the  work  of  school  supervision. 

It  is  true  that  the  commissioner  is  clothed  with  the  exercise  of 
large  powers  in  the  granting  and  annulling  of  certificates.  But  the 
knowledge  that  such  power  may  be  exercised  almost  absolutely  and 
unquestioned  for  the  next  three  years,  in  my  opinion  affords  the  very 
temptation  to  neglect  duty,  on  which  many  commissioners  sit  down 
to  rest  during  their  whole  official  term. 

To  sum  up,  does  the  work  performed  by  the  school  commissioners 
of  this  State  for  and  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  merit  the 
name  of  school  supervision  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question,  and  in  the  giving  of 
that  no  !  it  seems  to  me  the  best  if  not  all  the  commissioners  will 
join. 

Does  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  exercise 
school  supervision  ?  This  question  resolves  itself  into  several  others, 
viz.:  Is  it  possible  for  one  man,  or  two  men,  or  six  men,  to  visit 
25,000  schools  in  one  year,  or  in  one  official  term  ?  Or  has  the  State 
Superintendent  the  power  or  the  means  of  so  systematizing  and 
utilizing  the  efforts  of  the  school  commissioners  as  to  provide  a  fair 
substitute  for  personal  inspection  and  personal  visitation  ? 

To  these  questions  there  can  be  but  one  answer,  and  that  a  nega¬ 
tive.  Similar  questions  may  be  put  in  regard  to  the  Board  of 
Regents,  and  with  the  same  reply.  How  many  members  of  this 
Convocation  have  ever  seen  the  face  of  a  regent  or  secretary  within 
the  circle  of  your  home  work  ?  Or  with  how  large  a  portion  of  that 
board  have  you  a  personal  acquaintance  ? 

The  question  may  now  very  properly  arise,  have  we  in  this  State 
any  instances  of  the  exercise  of  what  may  fairly  be  termed  school 
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supervision  ?  Before  proceeding  to  answer  that  question,  permit 
me  to  give  my  definition  of  school  supervision  by  naming  its  neces¬ 
sary  elements,  premising  that  where  we  can  find  those  elements  in 
exercise  and  directed  to  a  system  of  schools,  there  we  shall  find  su¬ 
pervision. 

I  name  the  elements  in  the  order  of  antecedence,  and  in  the 
reverse  order  of  their  importance, the  most  important  being  named  last. 

Come  with  me  to  some  humble  rural  school-house.  Examine  and 
name  the  functions,  which  even  the  youthful  and  inexperienced 
teacher  is  called  to  exercise ;  and  the  duties  which  she  is  called  to 
perform  in  addition  to  that  of  instruction.  First,  legislative ;  second, 
judicative ;  third,  executive ;  fourth,  inquisitive  ;  fifth,  inspective. 

The  teacher  is  legislative  —  in  that  she  must  make  law  or  rule  for 
the  internal  regulation,  restraint  and  discipline  of  her  school. 

She  is  judicative  —  in  that  she  must  judge  when  the  law  is  kept 
and  when  broken  ;  and,  also,  in  that  she  must  pronounce  sentence 
of  the  law  when  broken  ;  executive  —  in  that  she  must  enforce  the 
law  and  execute  its  sentence  in  the  infliction  of  punishment ;  inquis¬ 
itive  —  in  that  she  must  inquire  into  the  attainments,  and  determine 
the  fitness  and  rank  of  each  scholar  in  the  school ;  inspective  —  in  that 
she  must  exercise  that  general,  continued  and  intimate  personal 
oversight  of  the  whole  organization  of  school,  which  makes  all  the 
foregoing  elements  of  the  teacher’s  work  a  success,  and  without 
which  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  school ;  hence, 
no  ability  to  legislate  well;  no  conception  of  the  merits  or  bearings 
of  any  mooted  question  ;  hence,  no  means  of  judging  well ;  no  dis¬ 
cretion  in  execution ;  no  fitness  for  inquisition.  The  results  of  a 
kind,  firm  and  continued  personal  inspection  of  school  work,  are 
not  likely  to  be  either  too  highly  estimated  or  too  highly  commended. 

It  is  no  longer  a  doubtful  experiment,  it  has  already  become  a 
certain  success.  In  many  places  in  our  State,  it  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  good  thing  to  be  desired ;  but  it  is  already  and  gladly  admitted 
and  held  fast  as  a  good  thing  in  possession.  I  quote  again  from 
the  article  of  the  ex-school  commissioner,  to  which  I  have  above 
referred.  He  says :  u  The  people  suppose  that  because  they  have 
school  commissioners,  they  have  the  same  advantages  in  the  country 
that  are  possessed  by  villages  and  cities,  in  the  way  of  supervision. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  For  lack  of  attention  our  country  schools 
are  growing  poorer  year  by  year.  It  is  true  that  in  our  villages  and 
cities,  boards  of  education  have  given  us  good  schools  ;  and  when 
we  speak  of  the  advancement  that  has  been  made  in  educational 
matters  in  our  State,  we  must  have  reference  entirely  to  our  village 
and  city  schools.” 
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The  above  thoughts  are  forcible  and  pertinent  to  the  subject  and 
time.  I  hope  they  will  prove  to  be  good  seed,  destined,  under  the 
fostering  influences  of  this  summer’s  discussions,  to  produce  a  rich 
harvest  for  good  use  in  these  very  halls. 

The  elements  of  school  supervision,  which  we  have  named,  need 
only  to  be  extended  so  as  to  include  in  their  exercise  and  operation, 
scholars,  teachers  and  all  school  officers  in  one  uniform,  compact 
and  well-adjusted  system,  in  order  to  give  to  our  State,  school  super¬ 
vision  in  its  just  and  broadest  sense.  Let  us  apply  the  test,  and 
passing  the  various  school  officers  of  this  State  by  the  side  of  the 
standard  elements  named,  see  for  ourselves  what  elements  of  school 
supervision  they  each  possess,  and  what  they  each  lack. 

District  trustees  are  in  a  slight  degree  legislative,  judicative  and 
executive.  They  are  not  inquisitive,  having  no  power  to  inquire 
into  and  determine  the  fitness  of  the  teacher  ;  and  practically  they 
are  not  inspective. 

Boards  of  education  are  legislative  almost  wholly.  In  cases  of 
appeal  they  become  judicative;  and,  in  some  cities,  by  special  enact¬ 
ment,  they  are  inquisitive.  In  the  main,  however,  their  work  is 
legislative ;  and  they  usually  leave  the  exercise  of  the  other  four 
functions  of  supervision  to  their  chosen  officer  and  such  assistants 
as  the  size  of  the  city  may  demand. 

School  commissioners  are  not  legislative.  They  are  slightly  judi¬ 
cative  and  executive  ;  largely  inquisitive,  and  so  slightly  inspective 
as  not  to  merit  the  name. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  somewhat  legisla¬ 
tive,  largely  judicative,  executive  and  inquisitive,  but  inspective  none. 

The  Board  of  Regents  is  in  a  good  degree  legislative,  judicative 
and  executive  ;  inquisitive  and  inspective,  none. 

Principals  of  academies  and  presidents  of  normal  schools,  may 
be  said  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  school  supervision  ;  but  as 
their  work  is  limited  to  one  school,  they  do  not  fairly  fall  within 
this  discussion.  Two  questions  now  very  properly  present  them¬ 
selves  for  our  consideration,  viz.  :  First,  What  would  theoretically 
prove  the  best  arrangement  of  the  working  force  of  school  officers, 
in  order  to  secure  full  supervision  ?  Second,  Have  we  any  instances 
of  the  same  now  in  operation  in  our  State  ? 

To  the  first  question,  my  answer  would  be,  a  legislative  body  of 
men,  with  the  proper  executive  officers  ;  the  two  so  united  and  so 
legally  endowed,  as  to  possess  all  the  elements  and  to  exercise  all 
the  functions  of  supervision. 

To  the  second  question,  my  answer  would  be  yes,  viz.,  in  those 
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cities  and  villages  where  a  board  of  education  and  its  superintendent 
are  so  united  and  legally  endowed  with  all  the  elements,  and  a 
right  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  supervisory  work.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  those  boards  organized  under  the  general  law  of  the  State, 
for  organizing  union  schools,  and  some  boards  organized  by  special 
enactment,  are  not  legally  endowed  with  the  fourth  element  named; 
the  second  in  importance,  viz.,  inquisition  into  the  abilities  of 
their  teachers ;  I  speak  in  a  legal  sense ;  but  are  compelled  to  go  to 
some  power  or  authority  outside  of  themselves,  in  order  to  obtain 
for  themselves  and  for  the  schools  under  their  care,  legally  qualified 
teachers.  This  is  wrong,  an  absurdity  on  its  face  ;  and  operates  in  ' 
many  ways  to  the  hindrance  of  the  cause  of  education. 

Will  the  dry  goods  merchant  hire  a  clerk  and  then  send  him  to 
his  neighbor,  the  grocer,  for  him  to  determine  the  fitness  of  the 
young  man  for  the  position  ?  Wrill  the  cotton  manufacturer  engage 
a  man  to  work  in  his  mill,  and  then  send  him  to  the  button  maker 
for  him  to  determine  his  qualities  as  an  operator?  Will  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  railroad  go  to  the  Albany  and  Troy 
horse-railroad,  and  ask  it  to  sit  in  inquisition  upon  the  fitness  of 
its  conductors  and  engineers  ?  Did  our  own  legislature  when  it 
selected  last  winter  a  man  for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  go  over  into  Rhode  Island  to  inquire  into  the 
fitness  of  the  candidate  ?  With  equal  propriety  and  with  a  similar 
absurdity,  does  a  body  of  nine  or  more  intelligent  men,  citizens  of 
a  strong  and  stirring  city,  or  village,  send  the  teachers  it  may  wish 
to  employ,  to  any  power  outside  of  itself,  to  sit  in  inquisition  upon 
their  merits. 

Right  here,  I  deem  it  proper  to  briefly  remark  upon  the  present 
position  of  the  Board  of  Regents  on  this  point.  It  ought  to  be,  but 
it  is  not,  a  legal  licensing  power.  I  suppose  there  are  many  in  this 
room  now,  men  who  have  done  a  life  work  in  the  cause  of  higher 
education,  who  are  not  legally  qualified  to  teach  the  humblest  school 
in  the  State.  I  suppose  there  are  many  of  you  who  cannot,  with 
the  change  which  is  going  on,  pass  with  your  academy  to  the  posi- 
sition  of  head  of  a  union  school,  and  become  there  a  legally  quali¬ 
fied  teacher  without  first  asking  some  school  commissioner  for  a 
license.  Again,  the  Board  of  Regents  gives  to  you  a  commission 
to  instruct  common  school  teachers,  but  gives  your  class  no  stand¬ 
ard  examination,  because  it  has  no  power  to  grant  to  its  members 
a  license  to  do  the  work  for  which,  through  your  labor  the  board 
has  fitted  them.  I  claim  that  this,  as  now  stated,  is  not  only  an 
absurdity,  but  an  injustice. 
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What  are  years  of  preparation  and  years  of  experience  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Board  of  Regents  worth,  if  they  are  not  the  passport  to 
position  in  any  school  of  equal,  certainly  inferior  grade  ?  Why  is 
it  that  you  are  asked  to  fit  young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies  for 
the  work  of  common  school  teaching,  and  are  then  denied  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  protecting  them  with  a  license  to  teach  ?  Is  it  because  you 
do  not  know  the  wants  of  the  common  schools  ?  Or  is  it  because 
you,  the  manufacturers,  are  not  competent  to  judge  of  the  quality 
of  the  article  you  have  produced  ?  I  leave  the  answers  to  these 
questions  to  you,  and  now  turn  to  the  history  of  those  boards  of 
education  with  their  superintendents,  which  have  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  during  the  last  ;fifteen  years.  It  is  full  of  interest  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  shows  to  us  by  their  success,  not  only  the  wants  of  many 
other  places,  but  of  the  State  at  large ;  it  at  the  same  time  shows  to 
us  the  means  of  meeting  these  wants  and  supplying  all  of  our  public 
schools  with  proper  supervision. 

The  fact  that  the  schools  under  the  care  of  such  boards  have  gone 
fast  and  far  beyond  those  not  subject  to  the  same  influences,  in  the 
increased  attendance,  more  perfect  organization,  longer  continuance, 
better  teachers ;  and,  in  short,  in  general  efficiency,  stands  before 
us  in  bold  relief.  It  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  our  present, 
so-called  system  of  supervision  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  does  not 
meet  the  wants  of  the  school ;  and  is  not  doing  for  them  all  that 
under  a  different  system  may  be  done. 

How  strange,  Mr.  Chancellor,  with  the  example  of  civil  and 
political  life  and  system  before  us,  that  our  legislators  make  so  poor 
work  with  educational  life  and  system.  How  strange,  that  with  the 
example  of  town,  county  and  State  legislative  bodies,  with  their 
executive  officers  in  full  sight  and  knowdedge,  the  members  of 
this  same  State  legislative  body,  meeting  here  annually,  should 
annually  so  flounder,  hesitate,  back  and  fill,  when  that  on  which  the 
State’s  life  depends,  viz.,  education ,  comes  up  for  their  consideration. 

We  have  only  to  consider  the  example  above  referred  to,  in  order 
to  find  a  simple  plan  for  unifying  and  compacting  the  supervisory 
work  and  duties  of  what  may  be  fairly  termed  an  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  And  let  us  plant  here  twm  suggestions,  viz. :  First,  we  have 
patched  enough.  The  structure  is  badly  put  together,  of  many 
shapes  and  very  leaky.  Let  us  pull  down  and  build  anew.  Second, 
let  us  build  not  only  in  accordance  with  common  sense,  but  in 
accordance  with  a  knowledge  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  other  structures.  I  will  begin  with  towns.  We  want  in 
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every  town  a  legislative  body  of  a  suitable  number  of  men,  who 
shall  elect  a  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  town.  This  board 
and  its  superintendent  should  be  legally  endowed  with  all  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  the  right  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  school  supervis¬ 
ion. 

From  the  town,  I  pass  directly  to  the  State,  the  highest  authority, 
viz.,  a  legislative  body,  call  it  Board  of  Regents,  or  any  suit¬ 
able  name,  for  the  whole  State.  And  somewhere  between  these 
two  points  thus  laid  down,  should  be  placed  every  educational  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  State,  which  receives  toward  its  support  a  dollar  of 
the  public  money  now  disbursed  by  the  various  officers  and  boards 
of  the  State.  JSI  ormal  schools,  academies  and  common  schools  should 
all  stand  alike  here.  But  foundation  and  roof  are  not  enough  to 
make  a  building  ;  nor  brain  and  extremity  enough  to  make  a  human 
body.  No  more  are  a  State  head  and  local  officers,  without  a  proper 
medium  of  communication,  and  a  proper  filling  up  of  mutual  sup¬ 
port,  sufficient  to  give  to  our  schools  a  proper  supervisory  system. 
Let  us  then  proceed  to  erect  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  establish 
the  proper  means  of  communication  between  head  and  extremities. 
The  State  board  should  appoint  or  elect  three  superintendents.  One 
of  normal  schools,  one  of  academies,  and  one  of  common  schools. 
These  superintendents  should  be  supported  at  State  expense,  by  a 
fair  salary  and  a  just  allowance  for  all  expenses  while  traveling  on 
public  business. 

The  superintendent  of  the  normal  schools  should,  in  the  broadest 
and  best  sense  of  the  term,  be  a  normal  school  man.  He  should  be 
located  in  the  geographical  centre  of  the  normal  schools  of  the 
State.  He  will  thus  be  enabled  to  give  to  them,  in  a  large  degree, 
the  fifth  and  most  important  element  in  supervision,  viz.,  personal 
inspection. 

The  superintendent  of  the  academies  should  be  an  academy  man. 
He  should  be  located  in  the  geographical  centre  of  the  State.  He 
should  appoint  four  deputies,  who  should  be  located  in  the  centre  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  State  assigned  to  their  care.  He  should 
at  stated  times  demand  the  personal  presence  of  these  deputies  at 
the  central  office,  for  purposes  of  advice  and  conference.  He  should 
require  such  monthly  reports  from  them  as  would  indicate  the  exact 
condition  of  each  academy  in  each  section.  These  personal  meet¬ 
ings  and  reports  will  show  to  the  superintendent  that  section  or 
that  academy  which  may  need  his  personal  attention  and  inspection. 

The  deputies  should  have  power  to  summon  each  to  his  own  office 
at  stated  times,  the  principal,  or  president,  or  both,  of  every  academy 
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in  his  section.  He  should  require  proper  monthly  reports.  From 
these  personal  meetings  and  reports,  he  will  be  able  to  devise  and 
enforce,  by  personal  attention,  such  plans  for  harmony  of  effort,  cor¬ 
rectness  of  standard,  and  such  accuracy  in  statistics  among  the  acad¬ 
emies  of  his  section,  as  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  a  just  distribution  of  the  public  money  demand.  By  the 
means  thus  described,  the  superintendent,  though  not  able  to  inspect 
in  person  all  the  academies  of  the  State,  may  secure  an  equivalent, 
and  become  so  acquainted  with  them  all  as  to  make  his  influence 
felt  and  acknowledged  in  every  institution  in  the  State. 

The  superintendent  of  common  schools  should  be  located  geograph¬ 
ically  as  those  before  named.  He  should  appoint  four  deputies,  who 
should  be  located  each  near  the  center  of  his  own  section.  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  these  deputies  and  their  chief,  should  be  the  same  as 
those  named  between  the  deputies  and  chief  of  academies.  But 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  common  schools  of  the  State,  these 
deputies  should  have  the  power  of  appointing  an  assistant  deputy 
in  each  county  in  his  section.  He  should,  also,  have  the  power  of 
establishing  the  same  relations  between  his  assistants  and  himself,  as 
exist  between  himself  and  his  chief.  These  assistant  deputies  should 
have  the  power  of  establishing  the  same  relation  between  the  town 
superintendents  and  themselves,  viz.,  personal  meetings  and  monthly 
reports.  Let  us  recapitulate,  and  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
town  superintendents,  supervising  in  connection  with  their  boards, 
the  schools  of  the  towns,  and  reporting  in  person  to  the  assistant 
deputies ;  they  to  the  deputies,  and  they  to  the  chief.  All  giving 
as  much  personal  inspection  as  possible.  All  practical  educators, 
and  all  required,  unless  it  be  some  town  superintendents,  to  abandon 
every  other  business,  calling,  or  occupation,  on  assuming  the  duties 
of  the  office  to  which  they  are  appointed . 

Could  such  a  system  as  thus  described  become  the  supervisory 
system  of  our  State,  among  the  immediate  results  would  be,  two 
great,  yes,  sufficient  advantages,  viz. :  A  unified  system  ;  and  one 
unified  on  the  basis  of  an  already  demonstrated  good,  of  a  systematic 
school  supervision. 

Among  the  growing  advantages  may  be  named  better  school- 
houses,  better  furniture  and  better  school  material.  A  larger  attend¬ 
ance  of  scholars,  and  more  days  of  schooling  in  each  year.  Better 
qualified,  better  paid  and  more  permanent  teachers.  A  general 
systematic  grading  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  a  more 
general  public  interest  in  their  welfare.  Without  considering  here 
the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  the  proposed  plan,  I 
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pass  directly  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  question :  Is  it  possible 
to  obtain  such  legislation  as  will  make  the  theory  a  fact  ?  I  believe 
it  is  possible.  Is  it  likely  that  such  legislation  will  be  obtained? 

Teachers,  educators,  educated  and  educating  men  of  the  State, 
the  answer  to  that  question  lies  wholly  with  you.  Indeed,  the 
question  is  more  properly  :  Will  you  obtain  such  legislation  ?  The 
numerous  bills  relative  to  educational  work,  which  have  either  been 
pushed  through  to  success,  or  have  been  killed  in  this  hall,  forcibly 
remind  us  of  what  a  few  determined  spirits  may  accomplish.  Expand 
and  multiply  this  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  interested  in  this  work, 
and  any  reasonable  demand,  made  in  the  name  of,  and  for  the  cause 
of,  education,  will  be  conceded.  I  believe  that  our  legislators  are 
weary  of  having  this  educational  patch-work  annually  spread  before 
them.  I  believe  they  would  prefer  to  stop  mending  and  to  make 
new.  At  all  events,  let  us  frame  a  bill  and  present  it  to  them,  with 
both  sense  and  system  in  it ;  urge  the  same  by  the  united  influence 
of  the  educators  of  the  State,  and  trust  Providence  for  the  result. 
It  is  true,  that  when  the  schoolmaster  comes  up  State.  Street  hill, 
he,  as  a  rule,  brings  more  of  modesty  than  of  money ;  more  ability 
to  control  a  school-house  than  to  control  a  State  House;  more  tact 
at  managing  the  future  than  the  present  man.  Yet,  for  all  that, 
he  is  respected.  He  is  a  power  in  the  land;  a  power  which,  if 
united  and  directed  to  a  proper  aim,  will  not  fail  of  success.  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  bound  to  New  England  by  the  ever¬ 
lasting  mountains  lying  between  ;  by  the  sweet  rivers  flowing  from 
hence,  carrying  wealth  to  her  mill-wheels  and  waters  to  her  ocean  ; 
by  those  threads  of  silver,  which  bring  the  tears  of  her  hills  to  our 
own  Hudson  ;  by  railroads,  those  iron  bands  which  man  has  laid 
upon  the  laughing  face  of  Nature,  to  sober  her  into  restfulness, 
how  long  will  you  be  content  to  look  over  there,  to  see  her  educa¬ 
tional  system  enjoying  the  full  life  of  a  youthful  and  rosy  maturity  ; 
and  then  turn  to  behold  ours  in  its  aged  childhood  ? 


